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Che South African Outlook 


All comes out even at the end of the day, and all 
will come out yet more even when all the days are 
ended. 

—Quoted by Winston Churchill in The Gathering Storm. 
, * * 1% * 

** Will you walk into my parlour ? ”’ 

The Government’s decision to appoint a commission of 
members of both Houses of Parliament to consider Native 
policy cannot by any stretch of imagination be taken as an 
effort to lift the matter out of the cockpit of party strife ; 
though its sponsors would fain have us all think that it is. 
For one thing, it was adopted on no basis of agreement 
with all parties, but by a majority vote, with the House 
dividing on purely party lines. But, chiefly, its real 
character is indicated by the terms in which it was proposed. 
These show that there is no intention at all of evolving an 
agreed national policy, but merely of developing support 
for the Government’s particular version of it. The 
Commission is evidently designed to carry the issue past 
the vital question of ‘Apartheid or Integration ? ’’— 
which it is hoped to push off the stage altogether—and to 
commit the Opposition to complicity in some form or 
other of apartheid. Isn’t it all rather simple—a vain 
spreading of the net in the sight of the bird? The cham- 
pions of separation are for ever claiming that theirs is a 
complete, well thought out policy ; yet now the people 
who regard it as a dubious and highly contentious dogma 
must, if you please, join with them in defining it and 
deciding how to apply it. And what is to be deduced 
from the fact that the Commission is to “take special 


notice’ of the Fagan Native Laws Commission—which, 
as everybody knows, decided that segregation was quite 
impossible ? Can one regard all this as anything more 
than an attempt by the purveyors of the ill-defined nos- 
trum of apartheid to manoeuvre their opponents into co- 
operating with them on their own terms? Are the non- 
Government parties likely to be deluded, by fear of a fake 
accusation of intransigence, into collaborating, at any rate 
on the terms of reference which are implicit in the motion 
passed by Parliament ? 

One more question—What is the significance of the fact 
that the Native Representatives have not received any 
invitation to participate ? 

* * * * 
The Prime Minister misses a great opportunity. 

It is difficult to be impressed by the reasons given by the 
Prime Minister for his refusal to see a deputation from the 
Christian Council anxious to discuss with him the reaction 
of the English-speaking Churches and some of the Dutch 
Mission Churches, in the light of Christian teaching, to 
the Non-European policies of the Government. They 
suggest quite obviously that he did not want to be drawn 
into any discussion of the views of a very considerable 
section of the Christian population of the country whose 
government he leads. Small wonder that he was rather 
hard put to it to justify his refusal. Coming from him it 
was rather pathetic to find the members of the proposed 
deputation described, in effect, as political parsons. We 
seem to recall that when he himself left the pulpit, which 
he had adorned, for the political arena, he defended his 
action, before some who regretted it, by saying that he 
believed that St. Paul in similar circumstances would have 
done the same. ‘That was a long time ago, of course, 
but he can hardly have forgotten that his model had a very 
different way with his opponents, the way of patient dis- 
cussion, and that it was often effective. ‘‘ In meekness 
instructing those that oppose themselves ”’ was his word to 
young Timothy, and we cannot help feeling that our 
Prime Minister really missed an exceptional opportunity 
of expounding the truth as he sees it. The deputation 
was to be an unusually weighty one, including as it did the 
heads of at least four of the largest English denominations, 
as well as some of the church leaders of most experience 
with the Non-Europeans. He could not but feel that they 
were sincere men in dead earnest. It was, to our think- 
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ing, an opportunity par excellence for him to make a sincere 
and detailed exposition of his faith in the rightness of 
policies which were causing these proven and excellent 
men such anxiety. How eagerly St. Paul would have 
welcomed such a chance with even the most bitter of his 
Jewish opponents. But then, of course, St. Paul was very 
sure of his message as good news for all men. 
* * *x * 

The Allocation of Native Labour. 

The Department of Native Affairs is reported to be 
giving special attention to the very urgent dual problem of 
helping Africans to sell their labour in the best market 
and at the same time improving the distribution of it 
according to the current requirements of industry. The 
two belong together more intimately than many people 
think, for it is essential to stability of employment that 
industries should have as little fluctuation in their labour 
supply as possible, and it is no less urgently required that 
something more effective should be done to reduce the 
large amount of time lost and hardship suffered by Native 
workers in search of employment. The mischief of in- 
troducing compulsien in any form is, we understand, to be 
avoided most strictly. A Native applicant who cannot 
find a vacancy in the work he desires will not in any way be 
forced to accept other work. Furthermore, the fact that 
many Natives elect to work for certain specific employers 
with whose ways they are familiar and content, will, very 
sensibly, be kept in mind. 

The method followed will be to use the offices of the 
Native Commissioners as labour bureaux at which both 
employers and would-be employees will register, and, as 
far as possible, be brought together. When a local office 
has placed its applicants, or, at any rate all of them who 
are satisfied, notification of unfilled vacancies or unplaced 
Africans will be sent at regular intervals to the central office 
for the area, and from there, when necessary, to the head- 
quarters of the Department. A scheme of this kind, on a 
properly organised basis, is long overdue, and it is to be 
hoped that the staff necessary will be forthcoming. Its 
general acceptance by the Africans will depend a good deal 
upon the effective avoidance of any element of compulsion, 
open or concealed. 

* * * * 
The Education League. 

Yes, another new organisation to be added to the legion 
whose number frightens and whose initials bewilder us. 
But there is justification for the Education League, a non- 
political body which has recently come into existence under 
the sponsorship of many of the Union’s leading intellec- 
tuals, and consists mainly of teachers from all over the 
country. ‘This justification is the need for early and alert 
watchfulness against certain reactionary educational poli- 
cies, euphemistically termed Christian-National, which 
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are now heing urged by the Institute for Nationalist Edu- 
cation, (commonly written of as I.C.N.O.), and emanate, 
apparently, from Potchefstroom. It is hardly possible 
here to set out these policies even in outline, but their 
general trend may be indicated by a brief quotation from 
article 15 of the pamphlet in which they are explained. It 
is the article dealing with Native Education, and in it we 
read, ‘‘ Native Education should be based on the principles 
of trusteeship, non-equality and segregation; its aim 
should be to inculcate the white man’s view of life, espe- 
cially that of the Boer nation, which is the senior trustee,” 
and later, ‘‘ Native education should not be financed at the — 
expense of white.” 

This appearance of support for a mischievous technique 
of indoctrination through the schools, such as has borne 
such terrible fruit in Germany and elsewhere, is obviously 
something that cannot be allowed to grow unchallenged in 
a country which values liberty of mind and conscience. 
The reaction of most people nurtured in freedom to tke 
various elements in this programme so evidently designed 
to turn all our young people into extremists and isola- 
tionists, will probably be one of incredulity, that “‘ it can- 
not happen here.’”’ Now that the Education League has 
come into existence to throw light on it all, that is likely to 
be true, provided that the League wins the support it 
deserves, but had the propaganda, which, for all its noble- 
sounding name, we can only regard as very dangerous, 
been allowed to mature in the dark, the result might have 
been very different. We are against coercion from with- 
out in matters of religion, and against al] that makes 
intelligent freedom of choice impossible. Education is 


defeated by indoctrination. 
* * * * 


‘Federation in Central Africa. 


The recent conference at the Victoria Falls seems to have 
produced a definite scheme for welding the Rhodesias and 
Nyasaland into a federal union. It is a project which 
has much to recommend it on various grounds—adminis- 
trative, economic and strategic—and would seem to be the 
natural and inevitable evolution towards which the activi- 
ties of the Central African Council have pointed in recent 
years. But it is of the utmost importance that full consi- 
deration should be given to Native opinion, which is 
understood to be very hesitant and nervous. There is 
ample reason for this, due in some part to grave disappoint- 
ment caused by the manner in which Britain, even under a 
Labour government, appears to have hedged on the policy 
of the paramountcy of Native interests. What formerly 
she strongly maintained, the recent Royal Commission in 
Northern Rhodesia disregarded, and the inclusion of some 
African members in the Legislative Councils of both 
Nyasaland and Northern Rhodes a, while much appre 
ciated, has not set African minds at rest. The conferencé 
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was not unmindful of Native anxieties and passed a resolu- 
_ tion which guarantees existing Native rights in both those 
_ Territories. But guarantees will also be required in other 
_ spheres, ensuring, for example, to the Africans an equal 
_ status of citizenship with the Europeans, even though the 
standards set for all be fixed at a high level. They will 
object to any discriminatory regulations, and the European 
leaders will be wise to recognise this and accept the fact 
that the old pioneering days are gone beyond recall. On 
this point Southern Rhodesia may be difficult and we hope 
that the British Government will take its trusteeship 
seriously and insist that full human rights are secured 
quite firmly for the African population. Self-govern- 
ment may follow federation before many years are past, 
and then it will be too late for it to do anything. 
* * * ; * 

A Business Man’s viewpoint. 

We hope that our politicians have the good sense to 
listen sometimes to other voices than those of their own 
loquacious company and that they have paid some atten- 
tion to a recent thoughtful address by Mr. Fleming, the 
president of the South African Federated Chambers of 
Commerce. For Mr. Fleming was thinking with the 
practical mind of business rather than with the blood, to 
which facts are apt not to matter very much. It was sound 
sense, for instance, to recognise that ‘‘ Native life today is 
lived under the impact of three different social systems. 
The first is an essentially indigenous tribal system, the 
second (the rural) a European semi-feudal system located 
in an agricultural and pastoral context for which, as a 
peasant, he has an affinity, and the third is the White 
man’s urban system into which circumstances have 
forced him. He is developing at three different tempos and 
evolving three distinct types. It is possible to see history 
taking shape in this matter of the three spheres.” 

Mr. Fleming then went on to discuss each sphere in 
turn, making practical suggestions in the direction of what 
might be termed regional planning, ‘‘ experience having 
shown that planning, when haphazard, almost defeats its 
own intention. . There is no end to the planning 
required, just as there is no future but chaos if there is no 
planning.” 

* * * * 
Efficiency. 

Occupying the position he does, it was inevitable that 
Mr. Fleming should have something to say about efficiency. 
“Efficiency in labour is one of the principal factors in 
obtaining markets and as the labour which will be engaged 
will, in the main, be the Native in the factories situated in 
or near the cities and towns of the Union, we have, I think, 
established a clear and direct link between the workers in 
the urban sphere and the standard of living of the future. 
I do not think that it is too much to say that the standard 
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of living of all the peoples of our country will, within a few 
years, become dependent upon the standard of efficiency 
of the industrial worker, of whom the Native urban dweller 
is forming an ever larger proportion.”’ 


The whole address was equally to the point and re- 
freshingly real. ‘‘It sometimes seems to us’’ was the 
comment of one of the African newspaper editors, “‘ that 
South Africa would be a considerably happier place for 
everybody if it were run for a year or two by the business 
men and the politicians took a rest from all their efforts.” 

* * * *# 
‘*Die Kerkbode ’’ Centenary. 

The S.A. Outlook joins other magazines in sending congra- 
tulations to Die Kerkbode, the official magazine of the Dutch 
Reformed Churches of South Africa, on the celebration of 
its centenary. Born during the years when people still 
remembered Napoleon vividly, it was first edited by Rev. 
A. Faure of Cape Town under the name of Die Gerefor- 
meerde Kerkbode. Among the names of previous editors 
one finds the names of honoured stalwarts such as Andrew 
Murray, A. D. Luckhoff, Prof. J. du Plessis, and J. D. 
Kestell. For many years it served the Cape Dutch 
Reformed Church only; but since 1910 it has been the 
official magazine of the federated Dutch Reformed Church- 
es of South Africa. During a century in which material- 
ism has become rampant it has proclaimed the Christian 
point of view in convinced and certain tones. Long may 
it continue to do so. 

* * * * 
Lovedale Bible School. 

A five day ministers’ retreat was held at the Bible 
School from Thursday 27th to Sunday 30th January 
1949 and we had five ministers present. It had been hoped 
to have at least twelve ministers, but there were a number 
of last minute withdrawals because the date of the retreat 
clashed with the date of the opening of schools of which a 
number of ministers are managers. 


Lectures were given as follows :—“‘ Personal Experience ” 
by Rev. R. H. W. Shepherd, D.D., D.Litt. ; “ The Mini- 
ster and his message ’’ by Rev. E. Lynn Cragg, B.A., B.D.; 
“The Word,” ‘‘ The Sacraments,” ‘‘ The Congregation ”’ 
by Rev. M. Carrick, M.A., B.D.; ‘‘ The Prophets and 
their Messages’”’ by Rev. J. J. R. Jolobe, B.A.; “‘ The 
Minister as Preacher and Teacher,” ‘‘ In the Steps of St. 
Paul,” “‘ A Journey through the Holy Land”’ by Rev. G. 
Owen Lloyd, B.A. 


Morning and evening prayers were held in the chapel by 
the members of the retreat, who also conducted services at 
the Lovedale Hospital and local churches on the Sunday. 
This is the first ministers’ retreat that it has been possible 
to hold for a number of years and it is hoped that more 
ministers will be able to attend future retreats. 
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‘‘ Apartheid as Dr. Eiselen sees it”’ 


T will be a pity if those to whom Apartheid is anathema 

fail to distinguish between the motives from which 

people support it and the widely different versions which 
result. 

That of the present Government has been carried a 
little further in definition in another manifesto on the 
subject which is designed to woo the provincial electors. 
It is still vague and jejune on the positive side—just where 
it is supremely important that it should be clear and full. 
The one feature that is really made emphatically plain is 
the determination to keep every development in the Non- 
European sphere under white domination. Bring to 
the study of it all the openmindedness you will, you can- 
not get away from the fact that it is based squarely on the 
herrenvolk conception. 

But all presentations of Separation as the best road for 
the future in South Africa are not founded on such dubious 
and antiquated ground. People who are in earnest about 
the future relations between White and Black have reason 
to be grateful to Dr. W. M. Eiselen, Professor of Social 
Anthropology at Pretoria University and formerly Chief 
Inspector for Native Schools in the Transvaal, for formu- 
lating a version of the Separation idea based on far more 
stable and reputable considerations. They will, very 
likely, find it difficult to follow him along the path that he 
chooses, but they will have to recognise that here is a 
reasoning and liberal mind, motivated by a genuine con- 
cern for the welfare of the Non-European, at least as strong 
as his desire for the good of his own people. He is big 
enough for this to be no overstatement ; a man with a 
missionary background, of first-rate intellectual powers 
finely trained, and having behind him a sound record of 
sympathetic, imaginative and constructive service as an 
administrator in African education. 

The liberal bent of his thinking is, doubtless, natural to 
him, and it has gained reinforcement and definition from 
the writings of the late Professor Hoernle. In support of 
his proposals he quotes from the latter’s South * African 
Native Policy and the Liberal Spirit such passages as :— 

‘Total separation into distinct White and Black 

‘ areas of liberty ’ must be considered a genuine liberal 

idea, if it means the breaking-up of the present caste- 

society, which as a whole can never be a free society, or 

a society of free men, seeing that it makes the liberties 

necessary for a ‘ good life’ the exclusive privilege of the 

dominant caste.” and 


‘* Speaking solely for myself, I suggest that, from this 
point of view, namely (that this policy might find favour 
with the white groups genuinely concerned for the wel- 
fare of the non-Whites), total separation should be the 
liberal’s choice. To choose total assimilation is to: con- 


demn himself to utter impotence in the face of existing 


race feelings: he can do nothing for the realisation of 
greater liberty for the non-European groups if he adopts 
total assimilation as his professed objective. To choose 
parallelism is to choose a policy which will not in 


practice abolish racial domination: so long as Whites” 


and non-Whites are united in the same socio-political 
structure, the former will not consent to surrender their 
dominance. Parallelism will 


disguise.” 


The foundation of ;Dr. Eiselen’s advocacy of Separation — 


would seem to be two compelling convictions—firstly, 
that a caste society is a curse from which deliverance would 
be worth any sacrifice, and, secondly, that only Separation 
will give that deliverance. 
likely to take issue with him in regard to the former, and 
he is himself honorably ready to face the cost ; nor is he 
in any danger of underestimating the magnitude of it. 
Yet he is convinced that it will be less in the long run than 
that of either Parallelism or Integration. 


of which more later. 

He is under no illusions as to the very great difficulties 
attaching to any scheme of Separation. He recalls that 
Professor Hoernle was sure that the sacrifices demanded 
of the White group of ‘‘ power, prestige, and not least of 
economic advantage and convenience’’ would prove in- 
superable obstacles, and he admits that ‘‘ the consensus 
among the critics of Separation appears to be that it is 
definitely not realisable.’’ But-he is not dismayed, feeling 
that “ in view of the negative spirit in which the old segre- 
gation policy was undertaken, this interpretation :is not 
unwarranted.’’ He maintains stoutly that Separation is 
not an unattainable ideal, and so he lays down the lines for 
it that seem to him to be practicable, in a series of proposals 
which, in their fundamental fairness, do credit to his whole 
attitude. 

Let it be added that Dr. Eiselen has no sympathy with 
the belittling of African capacity so prevalent in many 
circles. That Natives will require centuries of further 
contact with western civilisation before arriving at parity 
with Europeans he regards as “ scientifically untenable ” 
and disproved by many successful African careers.. An- 
other popular argument that Native inferiority is proved 
by their failure to emerge from savagery unaided, he dis- 
misses as ‘“‘ spurious.”” He believes in the ability of the 
trained African to handle his own affairs efficiently when 
responsibility is placed on him. 

But, to return to Dr. Eiselen’s second conviction, even 
if'in regard to the practicability of Separation he wins us 
over from Hoernle pessimist to Eiselen optimist, is it 


remain domination in 


Thoughtful people are not 


It is over his — 
second conviction that we come to a parting of the ways—_ 


the curse of caste? 
that? Or is the survival-by-domination devil too firmly 
_ rooted in human nature to be exorcised by drawing 
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really certain that only Separation will deliver us from 
Does it really go deep enough: for 


geographical lines of division? Is there not the danger 
that by multiplying societies we only multiply systems of 
caste ? 

We are in danger of breaking our hearts over this busi- 
ness unless we recognise that in dealing with so radical a 
weakness of human nature it is essential to recognise that 
liberalism is not enough. Fear persists in the heart of 
man ; it is fear in the last analysis, that moves men to seek 
protection behind walls of caste—and only love, as Christ 
exemplified it, can cast out fear. (South Africa can show 
abundant instances where it does. One would venture to 
think that it did, for instance, in the home of Dr. Eiselen’s 
boyhood). And it is on this at bottom that the opposition 


of so many Christian people to any scheme of Separation 


yet propounded is based, and so many of the churches 
have committed themselves to fighting it. They do not 
believe that it goes to the root of the matter ; they are con- 
vinced, rather, that it is no more than a palliative, an evas- 
sion, for which the European will be called upon to pay 
most of the price. 

As they see it, it means that the European turns his back 
on what is his greatest challenge and his highest duty, and 
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that he cannot do this without losing the real values of 
Christian civilisation. The fervid oratory of the White 
politician about making the future safe for his children 
leaves him cold. He sees no real safety that way. To 
draw boundary lines is to him a second-rate solution, a 
futile effort to escape rather than to face the difh- 
culty, At the best it only pushes the problem a little 
distance off. It does not solve it ; indeed it makes the only 
real solution more difficult, for enemies across a border 
are out of reach and removed from the chance of holding 
them. as friends by service and witness, and the peace- 
making grace of collaboration in upward striving is thrown 
away. 

Is it not the Christian view that in God’s rich purposes 
for His children the White man has been brought to Africa 
that he may bring light and liberty to a dark continent and, 
to this end, be prepared to lose himself in the doing of it ? 
In what other way, if Christ’s searching words mean any- 
thing, can he hope to preserve the authentic values of 
Christian civilisation for himself and his children? A 
man fulfils God’s purposes and his own high destiny only 
so long as he serves those who need his help, and the same 
is true of anation. It can, of course, make its own choice, 
Yet in the long processes of history it has continually been 
made plain that it can dominate and decline into disaster, 
or it can serve and survive. Is there any other choice ? 


The Wilgespruit Community 


R OODEPOORT was world news in November 1948. 

Situated twelve miles to the west of Johannesburg, it 
is one of the string of towns which have grown up with the 
gold mining industry on the high ridge of rocky country 
known as the Witwatersrand (Ridge of white waters). It 
became world news overnight when a raging tornado of 
wind struck one‘end of the town, destroying houses, scatter- 
ing furniture, uprooting trees, bending poles, injuring and 
destroying life. By radio, press and film, the existence of 
Roodepoort became known in almost every country of the 
world, and a wave of practical sympathy went out to those 
who lost so much in a few minutes. 

But this was not the first time the name of Roodepoort 
held significance. Sixty odd years ago two brothers, 
Struben by name, journeyed along the windy ridge talking 
about the change coming over the Transvaal since minerals 
were discovered a few years earlier at Lydenberg, Barber- 
ton and Witbank. They went through what was then 
known as Die Rooi Poort, and out on the huge farm known 
as Wilgespruit which stretched for miles until it came up 
to the next farm, Langlaagte. On that journey the Stru- 
ben brothers struck gold-bearing rock, while almost at the 
same time one Honeyba§l made a similar discovery. So 
the news went round the world of the existence of an 


enormous reef of gold-bearing rock east and west of Roode- 
poort, Wilgespruit and Langlaagte. 

Now again something has happened in this romantic 
country which still retains a wild, barren appearance 
among the koppies, and in the valleys which are within a 
mile or two of the rapidly developing towns, with their 
populations as multi-racial as any on the face of the earth. 

What has happened this time is very different in nature : 
it belongs to the realm of the Spirit which means that its 
growth and influence will be as unpredictable as was the 
ten-minute tornado, or the effect of the discovery made by 
tke Struben brothers. 

In‘a single building, dedicated to Christian worship in 
the centre of a group of institutions serving handicapped 
people, (all on sections of the old Wilgespruit farm), six 
men solemnly dedicated themselves to a life of community 
in a particular sense, and sought the blessing of Almighty 
God on their endeavour. 


WHAT IS MEANT BY COMMUNITY ? 


Many definitions come from all corners of the world, 
here are a few:— ‘‘ Community seeks to create cells of 
good living in the chaos of our world ” (Eric Gill) 

““Community gives men and women something to work 
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on. It is concrete instead of abstract politics’? (John 
Middleton Murry) 

“Community is not a religion or a movement or a social 
form. It is a relationship, with God, with man and with 
all created things.”’ (Anon.) 

The general idea is most succinctly expressed in a 
pamphlet issued by the Community Advisory Group 
established in England to guide the many varied groups of 
people who are seeking life of this nature. The booklet 
says :— 

“Community is concerned with people first and with 

things in their relation to people. It starts with persons 
and builds up institutions ; it does not start with institu- 
tions and build down to persons. 
- “Tt puts co-operation, sharing and service in place of 
competition, self-interest and exploitation. It. creates a 
place of meeting and sees the common good as the only 
kind of profit worth striving after. 

“€ Relationships in community take no count of differences 
of race, social class, political opinion, education or sectarian 
back-ground, they accept people for themselves—for what 
they are—for what they may become.” 


THROUGHOUT THE AGES 


The idea of Community is by no means new, all through 
the ages those who were led by the Spirit of God have been 
drawn together, more particularly in periods of history 
when contrary forces have been strongly organized. Violent 
control of life by the children of darkness calls for the dis- 
cipline of love among the children of light, 

There seems reason to believe that it was the strength 
which came through the community of life shared by the 
earliest disciples of Jesus which made them the most stable 
force in the rapidly disintegrating Roman Empire. 

Through the centuries of. darkness which came. over 
Europe after the final collapse of Rome and Constanti- 
nople, it was in thousands of closely knit groups of Chris- 
tians that the flame of Spiritual Life was preserved. The 
came may be said of the generations when darkness of 
another nature held in its grip people who appeared to be 
prosperous—the darkness of extreme individualism in 
commerce and industry which has probably been respon- 
sible for as much misery as the despotism of warring kings. 
During those centuries also the ligkt of the Spirit was 
never quenched, but kept burning in many a small group, 
some of whom were compelled by their struggle for spiri- 
tual freedom to leave the homes of their fathers and seek to 
establish the true way of life in strange and dangerous 
lands. 

IN THE WORLD TO-DAY 

It is then in the tradition of Christianity that the chaos 
of the present world turmoil should be challenged by small 
groups bound by some common conviction who give them- 
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selves wholly to live a certain form of life, not to argue or 
discuss it. The nature of such community living will vary 
greatly, according to the special emphasis needed in certain 
areas. ‘‘ There will be many failures in the exploration of 
community. Few things that matter much are easy and 
community matters a great deal’’—to quote again the 
pamphlet written by the Community Advisory Group, 
which then proceeds to consider no less than ten different 
types of Communities. 


THE CHALLENGE OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Contrary to general opinion the difficulties of life in — 
South Africa are to-day not very different from those in 
other parts of the world. Inter-racial tension, economic — 
difficulties due to physical characteristics, political extre- 
mists, all these, and other features of South African life are — 
to be found in almost every country. Still it is true that 
the geographical situation makes it easier for a spirit of 
isolationism to develop in those who still think in terms of 
a hundred or more years ago. 
able in the fact that ecumenical Christianity has probably — 
mad? less progress in South Africa than in almost any part 
of the non-Roman Christian world, and racial tensions are 
deeper and more bitter for historic and other reasons which 
are possibly peculiar to South Africa. 


MEETING THE CHALLENGE 


Love can only be demonstrated, not proved by argu- 
ment. So fears will only die when the ground is taken 
from under them. In this conviction a small group of — 
Christian men, of different racial backgrounds and church 
affiliations, have decided to make an experiment in com- 
munity living according to a very simple rule drawn up 
during the meeting at Wilgespruit already mentioned. In 
the course of time they hope to acquire a property where 
they can organize group discussions, conferences, training 
courses for youths, and also provide facilities for people 
who want to spend a short time in prayer and work with 
people different to themselves. The members of the 
Wilgespruit Community are all associated with the Chris- 
tian Council of South Africa which has been invited to act 
as Trustees if and when fixed assets are acquired. During 
the January meeting of the Council this responsibility was 
accepted on certain conditions. 


ARE YOU INTERESTED ? 


The first re-action of the average person to a new idea is 
to wait and see how it works. But there are some things 
which can never be known from outside, they must be 
experienced within. ‘The quality of life which community 
seeks to demonstrate is of this nature, it must be lived to be 
realized. ’ 

At the same time those sharing community have to be 


This is particularly notice- 
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sure that those they welcome to their company are one in 
spirit with them. 

The members of the Wilgespruit Community therefore 
suggest that friends who are interested in their experiment 
in Christian living and wish to help by prayers and gifts, 
should first join the Fellowship of Faith and Service 
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which was described in the June 1948 number of the 
South African Outlook. Re-prints of this article can be 
obtained from the Rev. D. Anderson, 26 Model Village, 
P.O. Booysens, Tvl. who can also supply further informa- 


tion about its programme. 
. A.W.B, 


D.R.C. Mission in the O.F.S. 


HE seventy-fifth anniversary of the establishment of 
the mission work of the Dutch Reformed Church in 
the Orange Free State is being celebrated this year. When 
Paulus Mopeli, brother of Moshesh, settled in Witzieshoek 
after the Basuto-Boer wars, two members of his tribe that 
had been converted by the French missionaries became a 
powerful influence for good among the people. As a 
result the headman asked the president of the Free State 
republic to send him a missionary. Rev. G. A. Maeder 
was sent to them and Zechariah and Jacomina worked 
with him for many years. The mission work at Witzies- 
hoek caught the imagination of the European congregation 
of the republic and a mission committee was appointed of 
which Rev. C. P. Theron of Bethlehem became chairman. 
This committee had a resolution passed by the Free State 
church that the European congregations had to care for the 
spiritual welfare of their African dependents. By this 
means kitchen services became wagon-house services 
and small mission churches came into being. These 
congregations came under the leadership of catechists who 
worked with the local minister. 

As the number of congregations grew the mission com- 
mittee decided to hold an annual conference of catechists 
which was presided over by the chairman of the committee, 
Rey. C. P. Theron. This meeting received reports from 
congregations and discussed spiritual matters and the 
personal problems of the catechists. Just before the turn 
of the century a number of congregations had 200 or more 
members and three congregations were under the leadership 
of full-time missionaries. 

Then the Anglo-Boer war descended on the republic 
and the mission work lost much of the unity and fellow- 
ship that had been built up with so much care. Mission- 
aries had to leave their posts and the congregations came 
to depend more and more on their Basuto leaders. In 
the hope that the work would be kept together the chair- 
man of the mission committee ordained one of the most 
devoted catechists Abraham Poho at a time when the com- 
mittee or the synod could not be consulted. This action 
came under severe criticism when the Free State church 
met in synod in 1903 after the war and the ordination was 
ruled invalid. |The decision of the synod created much 
disappointment among the members of the Basuto congre- 


gation and a number of congregations left the church. As 
a result, the mission work was at a low ebb. 

But the position of the remaining churches was taken. 
into review and two fundamental decisions were made. It 
was decided to establish a mission church and it was 
decided to found an institution for the training of church 
leaders. So the Dutch Reformed Mission Church and the 
Stofberg Memorial School for evangelists came into being 
at the same time. A constitution was drafted with the 
ultimate aim of a self-ruling (with limited antonomy), a 
self-propagating and, in due course, a self-supporting 
church. The mission committee placed the draft consti- 
tution before the Free State Church synod in 1909 and in 
1910 the first synod of the Dutch Reformed Mission 
Church of the Free State was held at Bloemfontein. The 
congregations were duly re-organised under the new church 
laws and the new discipline became a source of blessing. 
The minutes of those meetings tell of determined decisions 
by the Basuto elders against sinful heathen customs. On 
many an occasion these elders were the unwitting teachers 
of the young, inexperienced missionaries. 

Thus the church has developed and the number of con- 


gregations has grown from 14 to 74. Not only had its 


work been intensified but it has extended into another 
field, Northern Rhodesia, where there are already 23 
congregations that are ready to be established into a 
mission church. All honour is due to those who have 
laboured in this growing mission church and have endured 
to the end in the service of their Master. May the richest 
blessing of the Head of the Church rest on all the workers 
and members of it, that it may bring glory to His Name. 


National Sunday School Convention, Easter, 1949. 


Sunday School workers of all Denominations are in- 
vited to participate in the 34th ANNUAL NATIONAL 
SUNDAY SCHOOL CONVENTION of the S.A. 
NATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, to 
be held at the TRINITY METHODIST CHURCH, 
Bloemfontein, from the 15th to 18th APRIL, 1949. 

Hospitality will be provided for all official delegates; 
who are assured of stirring times. 

For further particulars apply to: S.A. National Sunday 
School Association, P.O. Box 17, Port Elizabeth. 
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Education of Youth for Citizenship 


By J. D. Rheinallt Jones, M.A. 


Address delivered before a National Youth Conference convened by the Union Department of Education. 
February 10th to 15th, 1949. 


66 AMONG all the objects of the external world, the most 

attractive to the infant, as to the man, are his own 
species . . . the self becomes man, a moral man, a man of 
character, through human relations ; long before the child 
is ready to apply his intelligence to form concepts of virtue 
and vice his social intercourse has laid the foundation: in 
habits” (Findlay, The Foundations of Education, Vol 1, 
page 50). Man is thus a social being and he can only 
realize himself as a personality in his social relationships. 
If, as Aristotle says, ‘‘ the complete development of a thing 
is its highest good,” the full development of man depends 
upon the full and sound development of his social relations. 
Now, citizenship is the expression of social relationships, 
for it is “‘ much more than participation in government or 
politics.”” The good citizen is one who in all his activities 
is guided by the desire to contribute to the common well- 
being, the common weal. Citizenship means “‘ intelligent 
participation in the activities of society in their whole 
range, from the home and the fireside to the family of 
nations . . . and its goal is the fullest realization of life— 
abundant life, for himself, for his kin, his neighbour, his 
countrymen, and his fellowman.’’ (Moshel in Responsible 
Citizenship, page 4). 

If we view our educational system in this light, we must 
be struck by the fact that our schools give so little attention 
to the social aspect of the education of the child. The 
emphasis in our schools, more especially in our State 
schools, is upon the development of the child’s mind to 
the neglect of the development of the child’s-appreciation 
of social values. It is here that the residential schools 
can, as have the English public schools (so miscalled) 
during the past century, render a special service by using 
the out of class-room hours to train the pupils in social 
relationships. 

Compulsory education has brought almost every Euro- 
pean child into school and the majority remain in school 
long enough to complete the primary school course ; but 
I wonder what proportion of them have been prepared for 
the life of human relationships after school. To some 
extent those pupils who go on to secondary education are 
helped in this way, although not by any means adequately. 
Judging from my own experience, those who do not goon 
to secondary schools are ill-equipped for life in a commu- 
nity and less so for active participation in: citizenship. 
When one thinks of the very large number who fall by the 
wayside before the completion of the primary school 
course, one is made to realise that large numbers of our 


European ruling race are not fitted for the responsibilities 
of citizenship, which in the circumstances of our country 
are exceptionally heavy. There is a saying in the Book of 
Proverbs (XXVIII, 16) that “‘ The prince that lacketh 
understanding is also a great oppressor.’ Since the 
white voter controls the Government of the Union his 
responsibility is very great, and, lacking in understanding 
of human relations, he may, without malice and solely 
through lack of understanding, be ‘‘ a great oppressor.” 

In our country, therefore, the education of European 
youth for citizenship has an importance and an urgency 
that cannot be over-stressed. 

What should be the characteristics of training in citizen- 
ship ? The training should be both theoretical and practi- 
cal. The theoretical training should be based upon those 
moral values which are derived from the fundamental 
teachings of Christianity, the religion which, in name if 
not in practice, this State of ours follows. This religion 
teaches that the universe is ruled by God and that all 
human beings are His children. Christian democracy 
stems from this belief in the brotherhood of man derived 
from the fatherhood of God, i.e. belief in the sacredness of 
human personality. ‘“‘ Acceptance of the predominance 
of human values in all situations and under all circum- 
stances is a primary characteristic of the thoughtful citizen 
in the Christian democracy” (Moshel, op. cit, page 5), and 
‘* sensitiveness to the rights of others is embedded in the 
most fundamental precept of democracy—that of the in- 
herent value of the individual. To recognise the dignity 
of human personality, to look upon the individual as an 
end in himself. . . . these are the basic criteria and goal of 
the democratic state.’’ (Moshel, page 6, op cit). 

These are moral conceptions which have a peculiar 
importance in our multi-racial society, and unless we can | 
inculcate them into the youth of our country, and of all 
races, we shall be building our State without foundations, 
and there can never be a common basis for citizenship, 
even among Europeans. 

But, assuming that we want to build up our citizenship 
upon sound spiritual and moral foundations and that we 
begin the training of our youth by inculcating spiritual and 
moral principles, what next ? 

There should be instruction which will explain to youth 
the individual’s relationship to his family, his community, 
his nation, the State, and mankind. Christ’s command 
“Love thy neighbour as thyself,’ is the simplest and 
truest introduction to citizenship. As the interpretation 
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of the command widens, youth is led out to wider vistas of 
human relationships, and to an understanding of his own 
place in the human family. The larger the family the 
better the teaching, and the more it will grip the imagina- 
tion and the emotions. 

_ It is necessary that youth should, at as early an age as 
possible, be given a knowledge and understanding of the 
social institutions of his country. The term “social 
institutions’ is used here to cover those activities of the 
community which influence and govern the life of the 
individual, such as the school, the church, the State in its 
various forms from Parliament to the police. Youth 
should be taught the part he plays or should play, in 
enabling him to live a full and free life, as an individual 
and as a member of society. 

But citizenship is an art as well as a science. One can- 
not comprehend it from text books only, one must play a 
part. And this brings us to the fact that, as our schools 
are run to-day, there are severe limitations to the instruc- 
tion which the primary school can give in citizenship. Sir 
Richard Livingstone, in one of his essays on Education, 
The Future in Education, holds that subjects which have a 
philosophical content can only be effectively taught after 
the pupil has had experience of life after school. This is 
no doubt true to a large extent, but I believe that much 
more could be done in our schools, to give the pupils a 
practical introduction to citizenship. Visits to town halls, 
hospitals and other social institutions are no doubt valuable 
but I think we have to begin early to impress upon youth 
that citizenship involves duties as well as rights. John 
Stuart Mill in Representative Government (page 204) said : 
“‘ Let a person have nothing to do for his country and he 
will not care for it.’ We South Africans are said to be 
inordinately fond of politics, but it is as a form of amuse- 
ment that it has its main attraction. We cannot claim 
that our people show the same enthusiasm for service, say, 
as voluntary workers in youth movements. Why is it that 
it is in war-time only that we can enlist the public for 
voluntary service on any large scale? It is a strange fact 
that it is only for war that we call on youth for service—at 
a time when the State. is least democratic. The Russian 
Government; it is true, appeals to the Russian people, 
especially the youth of Russia, to throw themselves with 
enthusiasm into peace-time projects for the development 
of Russia, but behind that appeal, and even explicit in it, 
is the warning that they must prepare against war. 

The Boy Scout movement is the only agency I know 
that makes the kind of appeal to youth that I mean. It is 
the greatest educational and social discovery of the century. 
It is based upon sound moral and psychological founda- 
tions, and it is a tragedy that its value has not been appre- 
ciated in South Africa by educational and other authorities 
concerned with the development of youth. I believe it 
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could be used as an ancillary to the class-room training in 
citizenship. I am quite aware that Scouting—whether 
that form of training goes under that name or any other— 
can be used to inculcate narrow conceptions of citizenship 
and patriotism, but where this occurs it is contrary to the 
true spirit of Scouting. Let me mention a few of the 
features of Scouting that can be used for training in citizen- 
ship. First of all, it should be noted that the division of 
the Scout movement into age grades is sound psychologi- 
cally and educationally. It has its roots in a social pheno- 
menon that is well-known to anthropologists the world 
over. As a matter of fact, the founder of the movement, 
Baden Powell, borrowed it from the Bantu, among whom 
boy regiments, such as the amabutho of the Nguni peoples, 
was -an important educational institution. Secondly, 
Scouting trains a boy in disciplined ways—discipline from 
within as well as from without. The emphasis upon self- 
discipline marks Scouting as essentially a moral agency. 
Thirdly, discipline from without is secured through social 
relationships, beginning with the patrol, then the troop, 
then the Group (Cubs, Scouts, and Rovers), and then the 
movement as a whole, through camps and other stimuli to 
larger loyalty to the movement, to the State, and to man- 
kind. Lastly, the Scout Promise and the Scout Laws 
provide for direct personal responsibility to carry out 
social obligations, ranging from duty to the family to duty 
to the head of the State. The Promise and the Laws are 
not empty words. The whole of the Scout training and 
the individual troop programmes of activities are designed 
to help the Boy Scout to carry out the Promise and the 
Laws and appreciation of moral values. 

I cannot conceive of any better designed course of train- 
ing for citizenship. But it depends upon what the leaders 
themselves can give the boys. Ill-equipped leaders are 
unable to do more than carry out the minimum require- 
ments and the enthusiasm of the boys stales. But where 
there is a competent leader of high moral quality, the boys 
respond without stint. 

If Scouting is used in the schools and led by suitable 
men, it can give a content and a meaning to the study of 
citizenship that will develop the true civic spirit. What I 
have said of Scouting when applied to girls, with due 
adaptations, proves true for them. 

Scouting’s age-grade system makes it suitable for use 
with adolescents and older young men and women. The 
recent institution of the Guild of Scouters, to encourage 
those who have passed out of the Boy Scout or Rover 
Scout grade to continue public service, is a natural develop- 
ment from the training in citizenship which Scouting gives. 

If the words “‘ Boy Scout ”’ or ‘‘ Scouting ”’ is an offence 
to anyone, let him not allow that they prevent him from 
making full use of those principles on which the movement 
is founded, of the sound psychological and educational 
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methods it employs, and of the programme of instruction 
in citizenship which the Scout Promise and Laws offer. 
They are available for use or adaptation by anyone who 
can thereby provide more suitable or acceptable agencies 
for the development of the spirit of citizenship. Youth 
centres can be organised along lines that meet important 
psychological needs of youth; for example, the urge to 
form groups or gangs. 

Before I close, I want to draw attention to the part 
which the Danish People’s High Schools play in develop- 
ing both the personality of the Danish youth and his sense 
of citizenship. The schools are residential, where the 
pupils, who must be at least 18 years of age, come for 
further education and for fellowship. I commend the 
example to the attention of this Conference, with the 
suggestion that, apart from the establishment of such 
schools, consideration might be given to the possibility of 
using the Citizen Defence training camps as the opportu- 
nity for moral and cultural education on similar lines. 

There is a real need to-day to help youth to infuse the 
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spirit of citizenship into everyday life. “‘ Can a citizen 
who shirks his job be a good citizen ?’’ (Moshel, page 5. 
op cit). Can aman who treats persons of other races with 
contempt be a good citizen? Can a man who refuses to 
learn about the ill-conditions of life under which his fellow 
citizens have to live be a good citizen? Can a man who 
neglects to vote intelligently and conscientiously—or to 
vote at all, be a good citizen? There is no side of human 
relations with which citizenship is not concerned, and the 
task of all agencies which are concerned with youth is to 
awaken the right spirit and create the right attitude as well 
as to give the basic knowledge which will enable the nation’s 
youth and manhood to deal adequately with each situation 
as it arises. Let me repeat: ‘ Acceptance of the pre- 
dominance of human values in all situations and under all 
circumstances is a primary characteristic of the thoughtful 


‘citizen ’’ (Moshel, page 4, op cit), and the development. of 


a citizenry of this kind is the joint task of the schools, the 
churches, youth movements, and indeed of all agencies 
concerned with the true welfare of the State. 


Christian Council Notes 


N November of last year, as soon as it was possible to 
collect the Resolutions of the various constituent 
Churches of the Council, the Social Welfare Section met to 
consider what further steps should be taken to bring the 
views expressed by the representatives of so many Chris- 
tian people directly to the notice of the Prime Minister. 
It was decided to organise a deputation from the Churches 
to present the views to him personally and to explore 
differences of viewpoint regarding the principles upon 
which the Non-European policies of the Government rests. 
Organisation of the deputation and the approach to the 
Prime Minister to receive it began at once. For some 
time there was an exchange of correspondence and the 
situation appeared promising. On the 31st January of 
this year, however, the Prime Minister wrote to the Coun- 
cil a letter that was intended as a reply to the Resolutions 
of the Churches, and intimated that he was not prepared 
to receive the deputation. After further approaches the 
Council published the following statement on the 14th 
February. 

The Christian Council of South Africa regrets to an- 
nounce that, after repeated approaches, the Prime Minister 
has declined to receive a deputation from certain Churches 
and Missions associated with the Christian Council, 
including among others 

The Church of the Province of South Africa, 
The Methodist Church of South Africa 

The Presbyterian Church of South Africa, 
The Congregational Union of South Africa, 
The Baptist Union of South Africa, 


who sought to present to the Prime Minister their views on 
the Government’s Non-European policies in the light of 
Christian teaching. (The resolutions expressing these 
views may be consulted in the Civil Rights League’s 
publication, ‘‘ The Churches’ Judgment on ‘ Apartheid.’ ’’) 

Following the receipt of the Prime Minister’s reply the 
Action Committee of the Council decided that a personal 
approach should be made by the Acting-President and the 
Secretary of the Council, to indicate that ‘‘ discussion and 
enlightenment ’’ regarding the principles underlying the 
Government’s Non-European policies, following on the 
views expressed by the Churches, was most certainly 
sought. 

This approach was without result, nor were these officers 
of the Council received by the Prime Minister. 

In the circumstances the Council has no option but to 
publish the correspondence relating to the matter. 

The text of the letter from the Prime Minister read : 

With further reference to your letters of the 23rd 
November and 13th January last I am directed by the 
Prime Minister to state that he has carefully studied the 
wording and contents of the resolutions adopted by the 
constituent and associated bodies of your Council, and 
which your proposed deputation desires to place before 
him personally. 

The Prime Minister considers the views expressed in 
these resolutions and the terms in which they are couched, 
as extremely one-sided and exaggerated. Besides, apart 
from their present political intent they obviously, though 
impliedly, stigmatise the existing as well as the traditional 
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policy of the country as unjust, anti-Christian and im- 
moral, 

As far as the reference to the alleged demands of Scrip- 
ture and Christianity is concerned, the Prime Minister 
disagrees with the interpretation in terms of political 
theory and practice, contained in these resolutions, and 
finds himself unable to agree that such interpretation ever 
can be the monoply of any particular person or Church or 
group of Churches. 


In these circumstances the Prime Minister cannot 
regard the interview you: desire otherwise than as an 
opportunity to lodge a protest, and not for the purpose of 
discussion or enlightenment. As the views your proposed 
deputation obviously holds are already sufficiently and 
capably represented in the field of party-political discus- 
sion and further with a view to the Prime Minister’s recent 
renewed attempt to have the Native question dealt with on 
a non-party basis, he does not think that the proposed 
interview can serve any useful purpose. 


Amsterdam Reports. The publication of the four 
volumes giving the studies on various aspects of ‘‘ Man’s 
Disorder and God’s Design ’’—the theme of the Assembly 
of the World Council..of Churches at Amsterdam in 

August last—and the fifth and final volume of the series 
containing the Message and Findings of the Conference 
was an event that was keenly anticipated even before the 
Assembly met. But it was recognised that these costly 
volumes would not be the kind of thing that everyone 
would buy or that could be used widely to bring Amster- 
dam down to earth, as it were. Something different was 

-needed for small groups of Christian people studying and 
seeking to apply the conclusions of the Assembly in their 
immediate situation. 


It is with gratification, therefore, that one may refer to 
and recommend a publication of the Student Christian 
Movement Press which has been specially written with 
that end in mind. It is called “‘ The Message and Reports 
of the First Assembly of the World Council of Churches, 
With Aids to Study and Discussion,” and is a small book 
of some ninety odd pages in which may be found the word 
sent from the Assembly to Christian people throughout 
the world, together with a brief statement of the nature of 
the World Council as adopted at the Assembly, itself. 
There follow brief introductions to each of the four section 
reports, followed in each case by the text of the reports 
themselves on ‘‘ The Universal Church in God’s Design,” 
“The Church’s Witness to God’s Design,” ‘‘ The Church 
and the Disorder of Society,” and ‘‘ The Church and the 
International Disorder.’’ Questions for discussion have 
been prepared for each report. 


In addition the book contains reports on ‘‘ The Chris- 
tian Approach to the Jews,” “The Life and Work of 
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Women in the Church,” ‘‘ The Significance of the Laity 
in the Church,’ and on “ Christian Reconstruction and 
Inter-Church Aid.” 


It is an altogether admirable and most useful volume, 
and we hope that great use will be made of it by inter- 
denominational and church groups for study and dis- 
cussion. It is available at the moment in very limited 
quantity from the Methodist Book Room, Burg Street, 
Cape Town, while copies can be ordered through any 
bookseller. The published price is three shillings. 


Women’s Work. During 1947 the Women’s Work 
Section of the Christian Council undertook the South 
African part of a world survey of the Life and Work of 
Women in the Church. Reports of a like nature from 
different parts of the world were considered by a special 
conference of women at Baarn in Holland during August 
of last year in preparation for the report to be submitted to 
the World Council Assembly. It is intended to publish 
the final result of the survev in book form in due course. 
Meanwhile a “‘ Revised Interim Report ”’ of the study has 
been issued, a document that makes very interesting read- 
ing on a very thorny subject. There is not space other 
than to refer briefly to these important documents, but it 
is to be hoped that the church women’s associations and 
others will acquaint themselves with the picture this 
Interim Report gives of the work and the difficulties in that 
work that women face in churches around the globe. It 
can be ordered from the World Council of Churches, 7, 
Kensington Church Court, London, W.8., or through the 
Council’s office at Strand, C.P., at 2s. 6d. postage paid. ~ 


SoG. PaaS 


Lake of Destiny, by Lydia S. Elliott, (S.C.M. Press, 

160 pp. 8/6). 

This is a story for young people. It is about two Roman 
children in their early teens, a brother and sister, whose 
father, an influential Roman officia!, is sent on special 
duty to Palestine at the time when Jesus was teaching 
there. It aims with considerable success at depicting 
both the domestic life of an upper-class Roman family of 
the times and also the setting in which Jesus moved about 
His task. There is plenty of incident and the interest 
never flags. It may be counted on to do good service in 
making the story and background of the Gospels more 
real and intelligible. 
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The late Rev. William Auld, M.A. 


DIED 22ND FEBRUARY 1949 


LMOST three-quarters of a century ago, a young mis- 
sionary, Rev. J. M. Auld, and his wife came to South 
Africa and settled at-a new mission station, Lujilo, in the 
Stutterheim district. Within two years, war overwhelm- 
ed their station, and they had to flee to Emgwali. And in 
the vestry of the church at Emgwali their son William was 
born and dedicated to the ministry. The mission house 
at Luyilo was burned down. When peace came, Mr. and 
Mrs. Auld founded a new mission station near Kentani, 
and gave to it the name Columba. At Columba, Willie— 
as everyone came to know him—spent his boyhood. The 
vernacular was as much his mother-tongue as English and 
he acquired an intimate knowledge of African life and 
customs. He was also noted for his love of animals, and 
it has been said that no horse was too wild for him to tame. 
At the age of fourteen he went to Wellington for educa- 
tion, and after passing the matriculation examination 
proceeded overseas to Glasgow University. There he 
obtained his master of arts degree and entered the divinity 
hall. By the time his theological course was completed in 
1904 his mind was made up ; he was to follow in his father’s 
footsteps as a missionary in South Africa. And so he was 
ordained and appointed to Mbulu in the Tsomo district. 

With Mbulu—a beautiful place—his name will be long 
associated, for it was there that his great work was done. 
He was tireless in his endeavours on behalf of his people. 
By day and night he was in the saddle, often, it must be 
confessed, riding furiously. He had the great asset that 
as a preacher in the vernacular he excelled, holding con- 
gregations spell-bound. When I was a new missionary, 
an experienced one said to me, If you want something 
memorable for your people, ask Mr. Auld to assist vou at 
Communion. I did so, and I am sure the memory of that 
day remains with many. Again, when the great services 
were held at the Lovedale centenary in 1941, it was Mr. 
Auld who was chosen to be the special vernacular preacher. 
Thus with the gifts and powers he had, it was not surpris- 
ing that at Mbulu he built up a congregation of about one 
thousand members. From the members he selected 
office-bearers and preachers whom he fired with a like 
enthusiasm for declaring the Evangel. 

For almost twenty years this selfless activity, in which 
he was constantly aided by his sister, went on. And then 
great happiuess came to him. He and Miss Katherine 
Mollins, a missionary teacher at Blythswood, were wedded 
and for the next eleven years they shared life together. 
How much these few years meant to him out of his seventy 
one can perhaps best be gauged by the fact that after his 
wife died suddenly in 1933 he was never the same. His 


robust physical powers seemed to fail him. In 1936 he 
had a serious breakdown in health, and when he recovered 
he was transferred to the less exacting charge of Pirie. 
Even that was allowed only on the understanding that he 
must have his home in King William’s Town near to 
medical aid. For nearly ten years this arrangement con- 
tinued. During one of these years, in 1944, he was 
Moderator of the General Assembly of the Bantu Presby- 
terian Church. Very fittingly it met at Emgwali, in the 
church where he was born. 

He passed into retirement at the end of 1945, but, when 
health permitted, he loved still to preach. He was happy 
in his associations in King William’s Town. 

Such is the mere outline of an outstanding missionary 
life. It was a life that was constantly dealing with the 
unseen and intangible. He wrought not with outward 
material things, not with stone and lime, but with the 
fleshy tables of human hearts. To such people, living for 
the most part in plains and valleys off the beaten track, he 
sought to bring the one who is the Lord of all good life. 
He loved to dwell on the simple but big things of the 
Faith, in a language understood by the common people. 
He kept close to the Gospel. He knew the power of 
environment and the downdrag of circumstances, but he 
taught that “‘ the soul of all improvement is the improve- 
ment of the soul.’’ Thus, though interested in the politi- 
cal world, his was no political message. In that he showed 
his wisdom and sense of proportion. Perhaps Africans 
will come more into their kingdom when they see the 
limitations of political action. 

There was something refreshing in the fact that Mr. 
Auld’s life was unmarked by the modern fever to be some 
thing different from what one is. He had dedicated him- 
self to missionary service, and whatever the heartbreak and 
disappointments, whatever the scantiness of earthly 
rewards, he wished for no other. Whether in the great 
congregation or in some darksome hut, if he saw the light 
breaking on a human soul, he knew a contentment that 
nothing else could bring. 

Our friend had a sensitive nature. That nature made 
him at times one of God’s gleemen, for he had a kindly 
sense of humour and a ringing laugh. At other times it 
led him down where pessimism takes one bv the hand and 
the shadows gather. ; 

But, through all, his faith shone. He knew in Whom 
he had believed. However wide he might throw the cir- 
cumference of his interests—and his vision went out over 
many lands as he watched the fortunes of the Church in 
his day—he had his centre fixed and sure. To him the 
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Saviour of men, in His grace and power and endless life, 
was the solution of all the problems that beset our age. 
To his daughter and son, sisters and other relatives we 
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would convey the sympathy of many near at hand and 
throughout the land. 
R.H.W.S. 


‘“There were Giants... in those Days”’ 
By Rev. C. E. Earle Bulwer 


HESE words came to my mind when reading the notice 
in the last Outlook of the passing of ‘‘ Hornabrook 

of Healdtown.’”’ My memory carried me back over a 
period of more than half a century to July 1898, when 
Bishop Key asked me, a young man of 27, with no experi- 
ence of Institution work, and only six months’ experience 
of missionary work in the Diocese of S. John’s, Kaffraria, 
to act as Warden of S. John’s College, Umtata, in the 
place of Canon W. A. Goodwin who had resigned his work 
in Umtata to undertake Native Theological College work 
in the Diocese of Natal. My appointment was meant to 
be a temporary one for six months, but actually 184 years 
had already elapsed when Bishop Williams asked me to 
take over the charge of S. Mark’s Mission, Tembuland, 
from January 1917. Those were the days, as it seems to 
me, when the various Native Training and Industrial 
Institutions in the Cape Colony (afterwards the Cape 
Province) were facing the necessity of development which 
not only entailed heavy responsibility on those in charge, 
but also involved them in weighty financial commitments 
in view of necessary extension and increased accommoda- 
tion. Although at some of these Institutions the founda- 
tions had been well and truly laid some years before, to all 
of them the beginning of the twentieth century seemed to 
bring with it an urgent call for expansion, a demand for 
development, which, if ignored, would mean failure and 
disaster. As in many other spheres of action the urgency 


Sex Education 


NYONE who knows the Basotho realises that sex teach- 

ing has always been regarded by them as taboo. This 

does not mean that their moral standards in matters of sex 

are very good: on the contrary, immorality amongst the 

Basotho is very rife. Consequently, diseases spread like 

wildfire, and the sanctity of marriage is destroyed. Thus, 

frequently family life is broken, and it is noted that poly- 
gamy is not on the decrease. 

For the last two years lectures have been given to girls 
at the Anglican Mission at Leribe in Basutoland, on Holy 
Marriage, Home-life and all that pertains thereto. At the 
end of each course the one request of the girls has been, 
‘ Please may the boys have the same teaching.”’ 

Most parents, however, have not been over anxious to 
send their daughters to these Courses of Instruction. This 


of the need has tended to produce a personality suitably 
gifted to meet the crisis, so did it happen, that, at the time 
of which I write, our Institutions were being controlled 
and guided through a period of great stress and difficulty 
by men of outstanding ability whose special gifts were 
exactly suited to meet the needs of their time. Those 
were the days of the giants: Stewart of Lovedale, Horna- 
brook of Healdtown, Taberer of St. Matthew’s, Stormont 
of Blythswood, Lennard of Clarkebury, Davis of Lamp- 
lough, Waters of All Saints’, Morris of Buntingville, Mears 
of Shawbury, Parkhurst of Zonnebloem. These were the 
men at whose feet I, a pigmy among giants, was privileged 
to sit and to profit, as far as opportunity occurred, by their 
experience, wisdom and advice. ‘This became possible as 
soon as the Association of Heads of Institutions was form- 
ed. I cannot now remember who was responsible for this 
brilliant idea, nor do I now remember when or where the 
first Meeting was held. But I do with gratitude acknow- 
ledge the great debt which I.owe to the giants of those days 
through the personal contact with them which the annual 
meeting of our Association afforded. These men served 
their generation well, and the memory of them is no doubt 


- still green in those places where they did such magnificent .- 


work. For myself I can never forget them, and this must 
be my sole excuse for imposing upon others my memories 
of times long past, for, verily, there were giants in those 
days. 


in Basutoland 


is doubtless because much that is taught there is above the 
knowledge of the parents themselves, and also some of the 
teaching is of necessity against their customs. 

This year an experiment in a different direction wa; 
made. The Catechists and Church men of influence were 
invited for the Course. Women, mostly members of the 
Mothers’ Union, were also invited. The Rev. G. A. 
ffrench-Beytagh of Germiston and Sister Enid of the 
Community of S. Michael and All Angels, Bloemfontein, 
—both of them experts in dealing with sex education— 
very kindly consented to give the lectures. Most of these 
lectures were illustrated by finely and clearly drawn dia- 
grams. In both sections time was given for discussions 
and questions after each lecture. The enthusiasm during 
the discussions and the eagerness in the asking of questions 
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showed how very worth while the experiment had been. 

It seemed obvious that there is a great need for giving 
this teaching to the parents as they themselves know so 
little about the true facts of sex and the Christian attitude 
to it. If they have the knowledge, they can at least co- 
operate with those who teach their children and prepare 
them for life, even if they themselves are not yet ready to 
give the teaching. 

The point that was more than interesting was the ques- 
tion of what should happen during lactation. It seems to 
be a long established custom that during this period, which 
lasts in some cases to about two and a half years, husbands 
must not have intercourse with their wives for fear of con- 
ception taking place. The men, during this period, in 
most cases have intercourse with other women. ‘This is 
one of the root causes of immorality. 
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Those who attended the Course—about twenty two of 
each sex—were most grateful to those who had given the 
lectures, and expressed a desire that similar courses be 
held again. 

I must conclude by thanking the Rev. G. A. ffrench- 
Beytagh and Sister Enid who gave the lectures and Sister 
Marion of the same Community who made it possible to 
have the Course by her generous hospitality, and last but 
not quite least those who bravely accepted and welcomed 
this new teaching, especially two young men who travelled 
all the way from Kimberley, and Mr. Phoofolo of Modder- 
poort who was also. one of our very welcome guests. 


M. H. MouALERog, 
Director, Leribe Anglican Mission. 


Sursum Corda 
WHY ARE WE NOT PRAYING MORE? 


T is not for want of invitation or encouragement. It is 
not because we haven’t got anything much to pray 
about. It is not that we think that prayer is a chancy 
business, in that it may or may not be answered. Nor is it, 
for most of us, for want of experience of how prayer helps 
and changes us for the better, or of how “ things are 
wrought by prayer.’’ We know that prayer brings God 
into a situation in a new way, that He has made the 
advance of His Kingdom to a great extent dependent upon 
the prayers of His people. We know also that prayer is 
not impeded by distance ; that heroic men and women, 
hard pressed in the fighting line of the Kingdom, count on 
our prayer support, and that things go harder for them 
when they do not get it. 

Why are we not praying more ? 

More, perhaps, than in previous epochs of human 
history, we are aware of the fact that the world’s difficulties 
are symptoms of a great spiritual struggle that is going on, 
that, in fact, “‘ we wrestle not against flesh and blood ”’ but 
against arrogant spiritual evil in full cry. Only spiritual 
weapons can avail us, and in union with Christ we have 
them. But we can hardly expect to count for anything 
unless we are practised with them and use them. Even 
Christ found it necessary to make constant use of prayer. 
With Him it was weapon number one in His armoury, 
whether for offence or defence. 

Why are we not praying more ? 

Is it because we do not realise that this is a point at 
which we are specially liable to be attacked ; that the enemy 
of our souls will do his utmost to keep even the weakest 
saint off his knees, for he knows very well that if he cannot 
do so he is beaten, his sway over human life broken? Of 


course it is difficult for us to become really prayerful men 
and women, and we need much more than assent or even 
strong conviction as to its value if we are really going to 
get at it. Is there any excuse whatever for the all too 
common acceptance of the idea that prayerful living is 
right enough for God’s saints, but a bit beyond rank and 
file Christians such as we are ? 

Why are we not praying more ? 

Are we too busy to pray? There is profound truth in 
the old tag, “‘ Laborare est orare,”’ but not in the sense that 
labour can take the place of prayer or make it unnecessary 
for if it is to be effective it must be begun, continued and 
ended in prayer.. A suggestive paraphrase of the saying 
is ‘‘ If you do not work you cannot pray ; if you do not 
pray you cannot work.’’ The two things are comple- 
mentary to each other. Yet the fact is that with many of 
us the pressure of things to be done, good things, urgent 
things, pushes our praying out. We regret it, we know 
that we lose by it, we try to stir ourselves up to a better 
balance, but we don’t achieve it. 

Why are we not praying more ? 

Perhaps some searching words of Dr. W. R. Maltby will 
find us where we are and show us the way through. 

‘We are slow to learn that sometimes we can only 
repent of our sins by telling God that we have no repent- 
ance, that the only way to steady our wavering wills is by 
telling Him quite simply that we don’t know how to steady 
them, and that there is no way of mastering our passions 
except by a childlike confession that we cannot master 
them. Being divided against ourselves, we often want 
quite contradictory things. We do not want God to leave 
us and we do not want Him to come to us. We are dis- 
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tressed if He is silent and yet run away when He speaks. 
It might seem impossible even for God to help such crazy 
creatures as we are. Yet He can, and it is the very 
simplicity of His way that we stumble at, namely that we 
must come as we are, bringing our contradictions with us 
and confessing that we want sin and holiness, love and 
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selfishness, truth and lies, the soldier’s victory and the 
coward’s ease, our way and His way. And while we are 
confessing it He asserts Himself over our moral anarchy 
and proves Himself able to do a Saviour’s work.” 

‘‘ Lord, teach us to pray.” 


New Books 


Saul Solomon, ‘“‘ The Member for Cape Town,” by W. 
E. Gladstone Solomon. (Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford 
University Press, Cape Town. 21/-). 

In these days when so much is said that is contrary to 
the old Cape Liberal tradition, no book could be more 
timely than this biography of one who in large measure 
made the tradition. Saul Solomon sat in the first Cape 
Parliament and for thirty years was, as many would hold, 
its leading figure. He was never a member of the Cabinet, 
but, so great was his influence, he made and un-made 
Cabinets. In body he was a dwarf, but in intellect he was 
a giant. When Colonel Schermbrucker, harassed by 
Solomon’s interjections in Parliament, glared at him and 
said, ‘‘ Be careful or I may silence you by putting you in 
my pocket,’’ he was met with the apt retort, “If, sir, you 
were to do as you suggest, you would have more brains in 
your pocket than you have in your head!” It is a curious 
thing that it is only now, some sixty years after his death, 
that the full story of his notable life has appeared. 

It is a stimulating life. Solomon was a man of most 
sensitive nature, and it required an extraordinary effort of 
will for him to forget his deformity and take his place as a 
public figure. But he was a man of courage and he made 
the effort. He was born in St. Helena but early came to 
South Africa, and, without wealth or influence, he built up 
the great printing business that included the publication 
of the Cape Argus. His business ability and breadth of 
vision he placed lavishly at the disposal of his adopted 
country. Most stimulating of all, however, to many will 
be the story of his fight for the underprivileged. He was 
in the forefront of every sane, liberal movement affecting 
both Europeans and Non-Europeans. Often he was far 
ahead of his time, but his perseverance saw the causes he 

-championed emerge triumphant time after time. Of 
course, he was often abused and the mud thrown at him 
was plentiful. But he held on his way, demanding that 
all legislation should be moral, that what was morally 
wrong could never be politically right, whether it applied 
to white or coloured subjects—and among “coloured ”’ 
he of course included Africans. It stands to his honour 
that in an impatient moment Cecil Rhodes referred to him 
as a man who would “ wreck an empire for what he is 
pleased to call his principles.” 

This is a book for people of all races in South Africa to 


read, but especially for young people. It provides a great 
lesson of how to battle for public causes with dignity and 
devotion. Saul Solomon is also a shining example of 
fame through hard work. Through the pages of the 
volume walk many figures distinguished in Cape history. 
The causes that were vital in their day are vital still. There 
is still the same need, as Solomon saw it, not for the work 
of tke iconoclast, but for the patient seeking, through the 
enlightenment of the people and the wisdom of the Govern- 
ment, to blend all classes of the community in a just, well- 
ordered social economy. 
R.H.W.S. 
* * * ak 

The Reunion of the Church, Leslie Newbiggin. 

(S.C.M. 10/6 net.) 

This is a very important book. It claims to be a con- 
tribution to the vital subject of Christian Unity, a subject 
which has occupied the minds of Christian thinkers for 
centuries and which has been much in the minds of Chris- 
tian people in the twentieth century. But this contribu- 
tion takes the significant form of an exposition of a recent 
experiment in Church Union, the recently constituted 
Church of South India. : 

The book is not light reading. It is written with full 
knowledge and moving fervour ; but the writer is handi- 
capped, as Nehemiah’s builders were, by having to carry a 
trowel in one hand and a sword in the other. He is ever 
conscious of the critics of the South India scheme. More- 
over, he feels that he must make clear to all readers the 
historical and theological ground on which the scheme is 
built, and much of this is ground with which readers of 
this book are familiar. After an introductory chapter, the 
historical and theological prolegomena occupy pp 23-103. 
While, however, this wood seems to make the altar top- 
heavy, it is kindled by a living flame, the enthusiasm and 
conviction of a man who has no doubt that South India is 
showing the way by which Christendom can be unified 
and the desire of our Lord, that His people should be 
one, fulfilled. 

Chapter one is clear on this, that our divisions are ulti- 
mately caused by sin and that no Christian has any right 
to be satisfied with things as they are. Again, while it is 
true that the strongest urge towards unity comes from the 
younger Churches; it is maintained that this urge springs 
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from the fact that they have not yet lost their sensibility to 
the command, Go ye into all the world and preach the 
gospel and make disciples. 

Conscious of the necessity of safeguarding their resources 
to continue the work of evangelisation, South India 
Churches adopted a remarkable and commendable policy 
of Comity, a lively account of which is given. Comity 
means this: a group of mission Churches in one great 
field applies practical common sense as well as Christian 
charity to the business of lengthening their cords and 
strengthening their stakes. To avoid overlapping and the 
unsightly spectacle of various Churches competing for the 
suffrages of the same constituency, they agree to occupy 
each a prescribed section of the field. They agree each to 
receive and tend members of the other Churches in the 
alliance if they move from one district to another. 


Any one can see how experience of this fraternisation 
fosters the idea and paves the way to union. This is surely 
true catholicity. 

Passing over the historical and theological chapters, 
relevant as they are to the whole argument, we come to 
those which explain the method of Reunion and carry us 
over the thorny ground of Faith, Ministry, Sacraments. 


Each Church in the Union has its own history and» 


tradition and cherished convictions. But, largely by 
experience of comity, they have learned each to respect 
what is precious and sacred to the others. In recent times 
this is not uncommon among non-episcopal denomina- 
tions. Those, however, who have inherited the episcopal 
tradition have persisted in treating the others as outlanders, 
who evidently have received uncovenanted mercy and 
grace, but who are not really of the household and must 
not be allowed to sit at the family Table. 

On the other hand, those who have inherited the pres- 
byterian tradition have been taught to regard episcopacy 
as a pagan and alien growth in the field of New Testament 
religion. ‘The idea of a presbyterian Bishop, as the author 
of this book is, is enough to make the Covenanters turn in 
their graves. 

In South India the Church episcopal has taken a mo- 
mentous step. It recognises as valid the ordination of 
ministers of other Churches and consequently the validity 
of their Sacraments. There is, therefore, no barrier keep- 
ing those who love the Lord Jesus in sincerity from the 
Table which is His, not ours. As one can understand, this 
has been deemed scandalous by many Anglicans. But the 
urge towards union has been so powerful and the experience 
of comity so satisfying that the old gulf between the com- 
munions has been bridged ; and with full hearts those who 
sit at the Lord’s Table sing, Behold how good and how 
pleasant a thing it is for brethren to dwell together in unity. 

On the non-episcopal side this has been yielded (another 
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fateful step) that all candidates for the Ministry shall 
receive episcopal as well as their own ordination, so that 
they may be fully qualified to serve in any churches to which 
they may be called. At the end of thirty years all ministers 
will be episcopally ordained and the Church of South 
India will be a Church episcopal. In agreeing to this 
arrangement the participating Churches do not admit that 
Episcopacy is an essential of validity but simply that history 
has shown it to be practically of high value and that this is ~ 
an indispensable condition of Union. 


One would like to give some account of the story here 
told of the protracted effort to find a generally accepted 
standard of Faith, but for this the book itself must be con-_ 
sulted. : 


Those of us who belong to an older generation may find 
it difficult to adjust our thought and control our prejudices 
as we see old land marks submerged and old red lights 
turned to green. But we must admit that nothing so 
significant as this has happened since the Reformation. It 
may be that the high hopes of Bishop Newbiggin are un- © 
duly sanguine in view of the fact that the pathetic story of — 
our divisions goes back to the days of the Apostles, but in 
South India we have an instance and illustration of faith 
and hope and love in actual and active manifestation ; a 
demonstration to the world that Christians can be united, 
a challenge to the Churches to test the truth of the great 
law of Christian life, ‘‘ He that saveth his life shall lose it ; 
he that loseth his life for my sake the same shall save it.” 

J. B. GARDINER. 
* * * * 
Izifundo Zesikolo Secawa published by the National 

Sunday.School Association, 76 pp. price 1/6. 

This book contains 13 Sunday School lessons that were 
originally written by Rev. Harland W. Wilson, M.A. for 
the interdenominational Sunday School lessons committee 
and published in English. ‘To meet a demand for Sunday 
School lesson notes in Xhosa the National Sunday School 
Association arranged for these lessons which are taken 
from St. Mark’s gospel to be translated into Xhosa by Rev. 
J. J. R. Jolobe, B.A. Notes on self-activity were added by 
Rev. G. Owen Lloyd, B.A. The lessons include daily 
Bible readings which can be used by day-school teachers, , 
a map talk with maps, explanation of the scripture and the 
lesson re-told for younger children, and hints on self- 
activity. The lessons can be used for older and for younger 
children. The result is a book of Sunday School lessons 
that is up-to-date enough for the trained teacher to use and 
yet simple enough for the untrained Sunday School 
worker to understand and to teach. It is heartily recom- 
mended to missionaries working among Xhosa-speaking 
people. . 


